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COCHIN-CHINA FOWLS. 


Tese large and fine looking fowls have 
been recently imported into this country, and 
recommend themselves greatly by their size 
and appearance. Of all the innumerable 
varieties of the barn yard fowls, there are 
none which can claim precedence of them in 
these respects. Their arrival in the United 
States has been, however, too recent to per- 
mit any certain decision to be yet made on 
their value in our country, or ary of its nu- 
merous climates and situations. 

We learn from “ The American Poulter- 
er’s Companion, by C. N. Bement, (the 
second edition of which valuable and well- 
timed work has just been published in this 
city by Messrs. Saxton & Miles,) that Mr. 
George Law, of Baltimore, has some of this 
remarkable breed, and that appearances are 


not promising for their success: why, we 
are not informed, 

The cut above gives the reader portraits 
of three of the “Giant Fowls,” as they 
have been called, now in the poultry houses 
of Queen Victoria, of which we may here- 
after furnish a description. With this fime 
and spirited print before us, we will add a 
few extracts, relating to the value of do- 
mestic fowls, from the introduction of the 
work we have just quoted, advising every 
person who is able to engage in the rearing 
of chickens, and all who feel any interest 
in these harmless and useful animals, so 
pleasing to us at every age, and so associa- 
ted with the recollections of childhood, to 
procure the book, as it will amply repay 
its cost in the instruction which it affords. 
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“'Mhe mechanic (or any one) can easily 
have a poultry-yard, to add to the com- 
fort of his family,to render his leisure hours 
more profitable, and to convert his recrea- 
tions into a reward. With proper arrange- 
ments and attention he may, either in a city 
or village, at a trifling expense, keep at least 
twenty hens, that will furnish each year 
from ten to fifteen hundred eggs, and not far 
from one hundred chickens, plump and full 
grown, for the table. 

“Among all nations throughout the globe, 
eggs and poultry have long been used, and 
highly prized as articles of food. But, the 
lack of information or the bestowal of prop- 
er attention in the management of fowls, the 
small quantity and bigh price of eggs in 
our markets during the winter season, cause 
most persons, in moderate circumstances, to 
do without them, while those of larger means 
use them as expensive luxuries. 

“ From our own experience we can safe- 
ly say that they are few parts of the farmer’s 
premises, that can be made to contribute, ac- 
cording to the amount of capital invested, 
more effectually to the comfort of the fami- 
ly, and if properly managed to the aggre- 
gate profit of the season, than the poultry- 
yard, and I am pleased to observe that more 
attention has of late been directed to the sub- 
ject of domestic fowls. ‘ Take care of the 
cents, and the dollars will take care of them- 
selves,’ is an old maxim, and so far as the 
farmer’s profits are concerned, I think a true 
one. 

“But few species of animals are of so 
much utility as the species of the fowl. 
Whether young, adult, old, male, or female, 
these birds afford light, wholesome and 
strengthening food, which is equally suited 
to those in good health, and to those in a 
sick or convalescent state ; which the art of 
our modern epicures knows how to trans- 
form in athousand different ways, and al- 
ways agreeable, but which is not less succu- 
lent when dressed with temperate plainness. 

“A writer in the Genesee Farmer says: 
‘Hens are useful, valuable, and as profitable 
as any stock on the farm; but, like other 
stock, they should have an enclosure by 
themselves at certain seasons of the year, 
especially in the spring, when the sowing 
and planting begin.’ 

“But though most farmers keep fowls and 
raise their own eggs, there are many who 
have not learned the difference there is in 
the richness and flavor of eggs produced by 
fat and well fed hens, and those from birds 
that have been half starved through our win- 
ters. There will be some difference in the 


size, but far more in the quality. The yolk 
of one would be large, fine colored and of 
good consistence, and the albumen, or white, 
clear and pure; while the contents of the 
other will be watery and meagre, as though 
there were not vitality or substance enough 
in the parent fowl to properly carry out and 
completethe work that nature has sketched. 
In order, therefore, to have good eggs, the 
fowls should be well-fed, and also provided, 
during the months they are unable to come 
to the ground, with a box containing an 
abundance of fine gravel, that they may be 
able to grind and prepare their food for di- 
gestion. Of eggs, those from the domestic 
hen are decidedly the best ; but those from 
ducks and geese may be used for some of 
the purposes of domestic cookery. 

“At many of the country establishments in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, the build- 
ings and yard for fowls are arranged on an 
extensive scale, comprising evely necessary 
building, commodiously planneg, and em- 
bracing every accessary required for the nat- 
ural propensities, the comfort and protection 
of the various kinds. Apartments which 
can be occasionally heated for the tender 
birds, basins of water which can be fre- 
quently emptied and refilled, and several en- 
closures of grass or orchard ground, as out- 
lets for the poultry to range in alternately. 
The yards and outlets are also surrounded 
by high picket fences, to prevent the escape 
of the fowls or entrance of enemies <A 
keeper, male or female, is usually appointed 
to take care of the whole, and receive orders 
relative to the required supplies of the family. 

‘In such establishments no expense is 
spared, either as to the quality or quantity of 
food necessary for their support ; and, there- 
fore, the various descriptions required of the 
cook are always of the best quality. 

“ The way in which the farmers in gen- 
eral, in this country, manage their poultry is 
not the best for them or the fowls. They 
are allowed to run where they please, to lay 
and sit at any time they may deem expedi- 
ent; when the hen comes off with her 
chickens, she is suffered to ramble about, 
exposing the young brood to cold and wet, 
which thins them off rapidly ; no suitable 
accommodations are provided for their roost- 
ing-places, and they are allowed to find a 
place to roost where they can, probably in 
some exposed situation in a tree or out-house ; 
no attention is giving to feeding them: and, 
under such circumstances, it is not to be 
wondered at that few or no eggs are pro- 
duced, that few or no chickens are fares or 
that fowls are sickly or unprofitable. 
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“When with so little expense to himself, 
a farmer may have an abundant supply of 
eggs, and raise one or two hundred chick- 
ens, it would seem strange that the poultry 
business should be so little attended to by the 
owners of the soil. Where crops are sown 
immediately around the barns, it may be in- 
convenient to have fowls run at large; but 
in many cases fifty or a hundred of these 
birds may be kept, not only without injury 
but with benefit. ‘Thereare generally large 
quantities of grain scattered in the barn- 
yards, and lost unless eaten by fowls ; there 
are myriads of insects, such as flies, bugs, 
worms, grasshoppers, &c., which the cock 
and his followers, very sensibly diminish. 

“ The cock is to the farmer a living clock, 
where exactness, to be sure, is not quite as 
correct as some of our Connecticut made 
wooden clocks; but is sufficient, neverthe- 
less, to point out the divisions of the day and 
night, of labor and rest. 

“The attitudes of the cock are those of 
haughtiness ; he carries his head higg ; his 
look is bold and quick; his gait is grave ; 
all his motions bespeak a noble assurance ; 
he seems to reign over the other inhabitants 
of the poultry yard. His activity is indefati- 
gable, and he is never deficient in vigilance. 
Incessantly taken up with his mates, he 
warns them out of danger, gets before them, 
and if obliged to yield to force, which robs 
him of one, he for a long time expresses by 
loud outcries, his anger and his regrets. 

“ Less spirited than the males, hens are 
also milder and more timid; though they 
fight with each other, and, for a moment, 
with ten times more fury than the cocks. 
Their voice is less sonorous ; but its differ- 
ent modulations show that they, as well as 
cocks, have a varied language ; after having 
laid, they utter loud cries ; if they call their 
chickens together, it is by a short grave 
clucking ; they warn them out of danger by 
a monotonous and lengthened cry, whic 
they repeat till the bird of prey is out of 
1g t; in fine, they keep up, between them- 
selves, a continual cackling, which seems to 
be a coherent conversation between these 
very chattering females. There are some 
hens which faintly imitate the crowing of the 
cock; they are usually the young ones of 
the year, and they do not ae keep on 
in this mimic fancy, as I have ascertained 
by following several of those crowing hens, 
which happened to be at different times in 
my poultry-yard. As to the rest, they had 
none of those exterior characters which could 
bring them into disrepute; they lay like the 
rest, and it is wrong that they should be gen- 
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erally proscribed, as either useless or ill- 
omened. ‘The housewives of Lorraine, and 
several other parts of France, are forward 
in putting to death every hen that imitates 
the crowing of the cock, which in their 
eyes is the effect of a charm; hence a very 
jJocular saying, in which there is some mean- 
ing, ‘a hen that crows, a parson that dan- 
ces, a woman that talks Latin; never come 
to any good.’ 

“¢In the mythology of the ancients,’ says 
Main, ‘the cock was the symbol of vigi- 
lance. Polytheism consecrated it to Miner- 
va and Mercury: it was offered to Escula- 
pius, the God of medicine, on recovering 
from illness. ‘The Romans used to keep sa- 
cred pullets, and they undertook nothing of 
consequence before they had consulted the 
auspices of this prophetic fowl. Its meals 
were solemn omens, which regulated the 
conduct of the senate and the armies,’ ” 








— —- 


Ingenuity of a Spider. 

Many of our readers, no doubt, as well as 
ourselves, have often looked with interest at 
the curious operations of spiders. Although 
repulsive in their appearance, their industry 
and its curious products sometimes induce us 
to forget our dislike to them, while we watch 
their busy motions, and admire the light and 
silky webs which they spin with so much art. 
These we find, in many cases, to be construct- 
ed on an uniform plan, being usually fastened 
on three sides by strong threads, which have 
been called cables, from their resemblace, in 
use and directions, to the moorings of a ship; 
so that the extreme outline of a web com- 
monly approaches the form of an equilateral 
triangle. This we have often remarked in 
our early walks, in our city parks and many 
country places. Dewy mornings are favor- 
able for observing spiders’ webs. (See W hite’s 
Natural History of Selbourne, sect. 23, and 
President Edwards’s Works—Journal, for in- 
teresting observations on spiders. Also, many 
popular works on natural history.) 
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Some curious cases of ingenuity have been 
recorded of spiders; but the only one which 
ever came directly under our own observa- 
tion, is that illustrated by the cut above giv- 
en. In the summer of 1834, a friend called 
our attention to a small tree in his garden in 
Brooklyn, to which a spider had attached his 
web. One of the cables was fastened to the 
trunk, a little below the first branch, and an- 
other to the lower side of that branch; but 
there was nothing, in the direction in which 
the third ought to be extended, nearer than 
the ground, which was about five feet dis- 
tant. It is no uncommon thing to find the 
cables of spiders’ webs reaching so far, or 
even farther; but that was not done in the 
present case, though it perhaps may have 
been attempted without permanent success. 
The cable was made, but it was only about 
a foot in length; and here was the wonder of 
the case. At the end of it hung a pebble, 
about an inch in length and half that in 
breadth, which, by its weight, kept the whole 
web stretched in the right direction, though it 
swung about at every motion of the air, some- 
times several inches this way and that. 

It may be supposed that so curious an evi- 
dence of a spider’s ingenuity attracted atten- 
tion. Numbers of persons in the neighbor- 
hvod joined us in admiring it, and in forming 
unsatisfactory conjectures about the means 
used by the little animal in raising sucha 
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certain information. Authorities differ. 
Drake gives it as follows: 


St. Clair, 20 feet. 
Erie, 84 * 
Ontario, 500 
Superior, 900 “ 
Huron and Michigan, 1000 *“ 


In our standard works, Lake Erie is usually 
stated to have a depth of 120 feet. The 
The deepest soundings have been taken in 
Lake Huron. Off Saginaw bay, 1800 feet of 
line have been sent down without finding 
bottom. 

The altitude of these lakes varies step by 
step from Ontario to Superior. Lake Ontario 
is 232 feet above the tide-water of the St. 
Lawrence. Erie is 333 feet above Ontario, 
and 565 feet above tide water at Albany. St. 
Clair is six feet higher than Erie; Huron and 
Michigan are thirteen feet above St. Clair, 
and Superior lies forty-four feet above them. 

This shows the curious faet, that while the 
surface of Huron is 684 feet above the level 
of the ocean, its bottom, at Saginaw Bay, is 
more than 1100 feet below the same level. 

The waters of these Lakes with the excep- 
tion of Erie and St. Clair, are remarkable for 
their transparency and delicious flavor. Of 
Lake Huron, Professor Drake ascertained that 
the water at the surface, and two hundred 
feet below is of the same temperature, to 
wit; fifty-six degrees. His explanation of 





weight to such a height. There he sat,im ¢ this fact is this: the waters are so. pure, that 
the centre of his web, sometimes moving the rays of the sun meet with no solid matter 
about, like others of his species, as if looking > in suspension to arrest and retain the heat. 
out for flies, apparently tranquil and trusting ¢ There is a great curiosity connected with 
to the arrangements he had made; andsohe $4 these lakes about 30 miles from Kingston, 
remained for a few days, as long as his web 2 near the outlet of the Bay of Quinte, in Can- 
lasted. It was carefuliy let alone, to see ¢ ada. The writer of this visited it a few years 
what would become of it, until one morning, ‘{ ago, in company with Professor Lyell of Lon- 
afier a stormy night, it was found in acol- 2 don, who pronounced it one of the greatest 
lapsed state, and the tenant had disappeared, ( curiosities of the kind he ever saw. It is 
the stone having fallen, and the whole fabric, what is called in Scotland “a Tarn,” or 
having lost its stretcher, being ruined. 2 mountain lake. It is situated upon a conical 
hill about 359 feet high. It is a cireular 
THE GREAT LAKES. ) —about half a mile in diameter, and occupies 
We presume very few persons are awareof ? nearly the whole su:face of the hill. 
the vast extent of these inland seas covering ( The Lake is consequently entirely without 
as they do an areaalmost aslargeasthecon- > inlet; yet a small stream constantly escapes 
tinent of Europe. ) from one edge of it down the side of the hill, 
Professor Drake of Louisville visited them § turning the wheels of a flouring mill, which 
last summer, and has made public the result 5) has been erected near the summit. The 
of his observations. 2 level of the water in the Lake is supposed to 
The chain of Lakes extended over nearly { be about 350 feet above that of the bay be 
eight anda half degrees of latitude in breadth,  » low.—As there are no high lands within fifty 
and sixteen degrees of longitude in length. ¢ or sixty miles, or perhaps a greater distance, 
The extent of their surfaces is estimated at § the curious question arises, from whence 
93,000 square miles; and the area of country 2 comes the supply for this mountain lake ? 
drained by them, is computed at 400.000 sq. ¢ Professor Lyell supposes it to occupy the 
miles. ‘Their relative sizes are as follows. ) crater of an extinct volcano. and to receive 
Ontario, 6,000 sq. miles. its waters through hidden syphons, from a 
Erie, 9,000 « 5 great distance, but did not coincide with the 
St. Clair, 360 as » popular belief in the neighborhood, that the 
Huron, 20,400 n fountain head was Lake Erie, although it is 
Michigan, 24,400 sh supposed that they occupy the same level. 
Superior, 22,000 Will not some of our Geologists examine 
The average depth of water in the different this curious Lake, and give us the result of 
Lakes, is a question upon which there is no their investigation ?—Selected. 
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FOREIGN TRAVELS. 


Greece in 1844; or, A Greek’s Return to his 
Native Land—a narrative, edited by ‘THEO- 
DORE DwIGurtT, JR. 


Chapter 1st.—A Sketch of the Author’s 
Life.—Objects of his Voyage.—London.—An 
old Greek Merchant.—Paris. 


My feelings had long inclined me to revisit 
my native country, from which I had now 
been absent fourteen years. ‘That period I 
had spent in the United States, which afforded 
me an asylum from the scenes of confusion 
and suffering in which I had left Samos, my 
native island. I had, in the meantime, grown 
from youth to manhood, become habituated 
to the western world, and acquired and prac- 
tised a useful profession. Although I had 
formed friendships and attachments here, my 
heart was still in Greece. My affectionate 
parents and several brothers and sisters were 
still living, and the kind letters which I con- 
tinued to receive from them, at long intervals, 
revived the affecting recollections of my child- 
hood, which had been spent in their society, 
and in the enjoyment of their love. They 
had long ago informed me of the change of 
residence they had made, as soon as the es- 
tablishment of peace had permitted it. They 
had now been, for several years, residents of 
Athens, and their urgent and repeated invita- 
tions had at length induced me to make ar- 
rangements for a visit to them. 

On reaching England, I proceeded, without 
loss of time, to London, where [ waited on 
the Greek Consul, to make inquiries concern- 
ing the best mode of proceeding, although I 
expected to spend a considerable time on the 
route. ‘There 1 saw an elderly gentleman, of 
a very respectable appearance, who was con- 
versing on business, with the air of an expe- 
rienced merchant. WhenI made some in- 
qury of the consul relating to the best route to 
Greece, he introduced me to the stranger asa 
native of that country, and one who could an- 
swer all my questions. He proved to be an 
old Greek merchant, who had spent most of 
his life in that city ; and through his courtesy 
I formed some acquaintance with several! 
other gentlemen, of similar origin, habits, and 
character. 

Without stopping to enumerate the inte- 
resting objects which presented themselves on 
every side while I remained in England, | 
will hasten to the Continent, afier remarking 
that, through my countrymen whom I saw, 
and the books | found prepared for the gui- 
dance of travellers, | obtained the information 
I most needed to direct me in the further pro- 
gress of my journey. 

On my arrival in Paris, I found my way to 
a hotel, where my countryman had recom- 
mended to me to take up my lodgings. It 
was the Hotel Perigord, one of considerable 
size, and doubtless well known to some of 
my readers. He had spoken of it as one 
where [ might find every convenience ata 
reasonable price, but not in such terms as 
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to lead me to expect any privilege or gratifi- 
cation beyond this. I entered it, therefore, 
and took possession of the apartment assigned 
to me, with no other expectation than that of 
being surrounded during my stay with stran- 
gers, alike uninterested in my country, and 
uninteresting to me. 

Having arrived early in the morning, I first 
met my fellow-lodgers at the breakfast table. 
The signal having summoned me, | took my 
seat, and a large number of gentlemen enter- 
ed, some of whom engaged in conversation 
with each other as familiar acquaintances. 
They all spoke French, and I observed no- 
thing in their aspect, manners, or accent, 
which gave me any idea that they might not 
be natives of the country. With such ease 
and courtesy as might have been expected 
from an assemblage of French gentlemen, 
meeting in a miscellaneous, but resp@etable 
hotel in the metropolis, the company were 
soon seated, and commenced their morning 
meal. A moment or two only had elapsed, 
when a most unexpected change seemed sud- 
denly to strike the company. A young man 
near me addressed one of his heighbors in 
Greek. I started; for the words were not in- 
troduced in the raw manner of a student of 
the language; nor in the tone of a pedant, dis- 
posed to show his learning; nor even with 
the tone, accent, or pronunciation of a for- 
eigner. On the contrary, the expression was 
one in the modern dialect, and uttered in the 
low and natural tone appropriate to conversa- 
tion in such a place. It was one which I per- 
fectly understood, and which I instantiy re- 
cognized as one not likely to be known or to 
be so enunciated by any but a countryman of 
my own. What was more, the speaker de- 
noted, in his very manner of using the lan- 
guage on such an occasion, in such company, 
that he was not disposed to conceal his coun- 
try—not ambitious to pass for a Frenchman ; 


in short, that he was, not only by birth, but 


also by feeling, such an one as myself. 

There was little time, it is true, for thoughts 
like these to pass through my mind, or for 
the feelings to be indulged in which they gave 
rise to; but we all know that many ideas and 
many sensations are someumes crowded to- 
gether in an instant. Only an instant was al- 
lowed me, on that occasion, to make my re- 
flections; for the unexpected address of the 
stranger was promptly replied to by the one 
to whom it had been directed, and in the 
same tongue, and with similar tones—ex- 
hibiung the same native familiarity with it. 
This was a new surprise, scarcely less un- 
looked for than the former, and scarcely less 
gratifying. Such an occurrence | had never 
met with in fourteen years. Never, since 
leaving home, had I heard, in a public place, 
two strangers conversing in Creek ; and how 
it could have happenéd now, I could give no 
conjecture. I was wholly at a loss to account 
for the fact, which appeared to me so strange, 
so unlikely to occur; yet, to others it seemed 
no novelty—for the sound of that language 
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evidently excited no surprise except in my- 
self. 

The conversation between these, however, 
was suffered to proceed but a short time, be- 
fore another voice broke in, and with the 
greatest readiness joined the two; and an ani- 
mated colloquy was kept up for some time, 
more interesting to myself, I may safely say, 
than to any of them, lively and rapidly as 
their tongues moved. And now the truth 
soon began todawn upon my mind. Another 
and another of the strangers soon came drop- 
ping into the conversation, from nearer and 
more distant parts of the table—all speaking 
Greek, with equal fluency in the tongue, and 
familiarity with each other; so vhat it be- 
came evident that a large proportion of the 
inmates of the hotel were my countrymen, and 
living on terms of mutual respect and affec- 
tion, becoming fellow-citizens in a foreign 
land. 

I was not long in making myself known, 
by the same talisman which had discovered 
them to me. A word or two in my mother 
tongue was an easy and sure introduction to 
their notice and favorable regard. I had soon 
an abundance of questions to answer, and 
received a brief and satisfactory explanation 
of what had seemed to me an inexplicable 
mystery. About two hundred young Greeks 
were then in Paris, pursuing courses of study 
in different branches of science, best calcu- 
lated to fit them for usefulness in their own 
country. A considerable part of this number 
were fellow-lodgers at the hotel; and a hap- 
py concurrence of circumstances had placed 
me among them, and afforded me the unex- 
pected gratification which I had enjoyed, and 
which I have thus inadequately described. 

And among those around me I saw proofs 
of the improved and improving state of things 
in my native country. Some of the young 
men I saw had been sent abroad for their ed- 
ucation, by their parents, or other friends, at 
their own expense ; others by individuals who 
had the public good at heart, and wished, by 
their means, to introduce learned and skillful 
lawyers, physicians, teachers, statesmen or 
engineers, into Greece; others still were sup- 
ported by contributions raised in their native 
towns, or neighborhoods, where the people 
were desirous of the advantage of possessing 
a well qualified man in one of the learned pro- 
fessions, or an able representative in the Na- 
tional Congress, and had selected them as 
worthy of their confidence. It cannot be 
wondered at that I should have felt sincere 
gratification on meeting with these striking 
proofs of the intelligence, virtue and liberali- 
ty of my countrymen; and I may perhaps be 
excused if I say, that I saw nothing among 
the beauties and splendors of Paris, which so 
much gratified my feelings, or occupied my 
thoughts, as the group of my young country- 
men to which I was thus introduced. I soon 
began to feel much at home in their society, 
and the feelings of a solitarv stranger fast 
wore away. I was not slow in forming an 
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acquaintance, and indeed a degree of friend- 
ship, with a number of them; and the time 
afforded me fur conversation, in the very lim- 
ited leisure moments allowed between their 
hours of study and their attendance on the 
lectures, were occupied in giving and receiving 
information. As they were from different 
parts of Greece, I had something to learn 
from each; and they looked upon me with 
equal interest, because I had been so long a 
resident in America. 

From this time I felt as if I had entered 
another region, so far as my native language 
was concerned. In America there is hardly 
a man to be found who seems ever to have 
admitted the supposition that the Greek spok- 
en at the present day, may have any connec- 
tion with that which is studied at school and 
college. Her ancient tongue they lay great 
stress upon, so that every youth who receives 
a liberal education, is required to devote a 
large part of his time for four, five or more 
years to its pursuit; and yet no one regards 
the living language of the same country and 
nation, as worthy of the slightest regard, or 
even an enquiry. I may safely say, that during 
fourteen years spent in the United States, I 
never met with half-a-dozen persons who ex- 
pressed any degree of interest or curiosity 
about my native language, though I have 
been in contact with a considerable number of 
educated men, more or less acquainted with 
ancient Greek. This must be owing to the 
influence of the few Greek professors, whose 
known opinions naturally have a great con- 
trol over those who have been their pupils. 
But, if public opinions, pro or con, on every 
subject, should thus control, what would be 
the result to science and learning generaily ? 
Jt is surprising that, among so many Greek 
students, so few should be found to make 
their own inquiries, and their own decis- 
ion. ‘There is, however, one consideration 
which may account for this seeming mystery. 
The study of our ancient tongue is rendered 
so disgusting by the methods pursued, that 
all students dislike it, and will never recur to 
it when left to take their own course in after 
life. The deliberate opinions of sever) com- 
petent judges, English as well as An, ‘“2an, 
strongly uphold me in making the declara- 
tion, that there is not one in an hundred, nor 
a thousand, of educated men, who ever read 
a Greek book after leaving college, with the 
exception of a small proportion of the clergy, 
who sometimes recur to their Greek Testa- 
ments, and the Septuagint. 

Here is a striking confirmation, though per- 
haps an indirect one. Josephus is one of the 
most favourite ancient uninspired authors, in 
the United States. Dr. Jones, in bis travels 
in Syria, remarks that he has learned this 
fact from actual enquiry at the booksellers. 
And yeta gentleman of New York has sought 
in vain for the Greek original of Josephus, not 
only in that city, but elsewhere. 

The beautiful writings of Korae and other 
modern Greek authors, have found scarcely a 
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reader in America, although several of them 
are celebrated for a style nearly allied to that 
of the ancient classics. The question has 
been faintly asked, once or twice, in a public 
manner, whether it might not be well to 
modify the method of Greek instruction, so as 
to embrace some of the advantages of a liv- 
ing tongue; but the defence has been feeble, 
and the opposition overpowering. 
| To be continued | 





SCENE IN EGYPT. 


In one of Mr. Gliddon’s recent lectures 
on the Pyramids of Egypt, speaking of the 
view from the great Memphite pyramid, he 
remarks, that, ‘standing upon the summit, 
now a platform of about thirty-three feet 
square, the spectator is raised above the 
level of the low Nile about six hundred and 
twelve feet, or five hundred and ninety feet 
over the adjacent alluvial country, and 
about twice higher than Bunker Hill. To 
the westward, the eye stretches over the 
Lybian Desert, which is here an undulat- 
ing table-land of limestone rock, on the 
surface of which pebbles and gravel of a 
light brown hue, as far as the eye can 
reach, betoken the dreary waste. Unbrok- 
en by vegetation, the arid tract extends from 
the Pyramids across the Sahara to the dis- 
tant Atlantic ocean. 

“On the north is the Delta of Lower 
Egypt, and the Nile diversified on the left 
hand with the edge of the desert, and on the 
right with verdant fields, lofty sycamores, 
groves of palms, villages and distant towns, 
boats, cattle, and all the adjuncts of agri- 
culture, all gathered in charming contrast 
with the Desert on the other. On the east, 
on the plain below, beyond the edge of the 
Sandy Desert, intervening between the Hill 
of the Pyramid, and the alluvial, a breadth 
of about a thousand yards, the eye swept 
over a cultivated plain, intersected by ca- 
nals and broken by villages, to the sacred 
Nile, and across the river at the foot of the 
brown mountain of Mokaltan, or Eastern 
Chain of Hills, rises Cairo, ‘ the Victori- 
ous,’ the ‘ Mother of the World,’ and with 
her citadel, mosques, minarets, palaces, and 
gardens ; and the view of the ‘ guarded 
city,’ as it is termed by the Arabs, at ten 
miles from the Pyramids, is one of the most 
picturesque and romantic prospects in the 
world. 

‘On the south, close at hand, are two 
other large Pyramids of Ghizeh, and along 
the edge of the Desert successively rise the 
Pyramids of Abooseah, Saccara, and Da- 
shour—thirty-one Pyramids in sight on a 
line of twenty miles. A little to the left, 
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but hid from the view by a dense forest of 
palm trees, lie the ruins of ancient Mem- 
phis, some of whose monarchs and once 
teeming population two thousand years 
ago, still sleep in the vast Necropolis, of 
which the Pyramid whereon the spectator 
was standing, formed the wonder amid won- 
ders, three hundred years before. At his 
feet lay the countless tombs of one hundred 
generations of men.—Boston paper. 





A rich man, who is not liberal, resem- 
bles a tree without fruit. 





THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 

So small a print can give at best but a 
faint impression of the ferocious appearance 
of this most formidable animal of North 
America. Its existence was not ascer- 
tained till a few years ago, as it forms a dis- 
tinct species of the bear, and its haunts are 
confined to the range of the rocky moun- 
tains and their vicinity, to which few civil- 
ized men had ever penetrated previously to 
to the interesting expedition sent out by the 
government under Messrs. Lewis and Clark. 
The reports which they brought back of the 
grizzly bear, its size, boldness, swiftness, 
power and tenacity of life, were almost 
new to most of our countrymen, as well as 
the learned of Europe. Since that time, 
however, many other notices of this remark- 
able animal have been published, and seve- 
ral living specimens have been transported 
to the menageries on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

The grizzly bear, although so nearly al- 
lied to the common black bear, differs almost 
as much from it in appearance and habits 
as the white bear of the polar regions. It 
has much longer legs, as well asa body 
larger and better proportioned for rapid mo- 
tion. It is much more active on foot; and, 
instead of being outrun by a man like the 
black bear, easily overtakes him, and even 
is said sometimes to outrun a horse; and 
one of the causes of the dread he inspires is, 
the silence with which he approaches his 
prey. 

It is hardly to be expected that naturalists 
should be able to ascertain many of the 
particulars which they desire relating to the 
haunts and habits of so ferocious an animal, 
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THE GRIZZLY 


BEAR. 


whose retreats are so far remote from civill- 
zation and naturally so difficult of access. 
According to the concurrent representations 
of fur-traders, Indians and missionaries, 
who have crossed the Rocky Mountains, a 
grizzly bear can hardly be encountered 
under any circumstances without imminent 
hazard. He usually makes no delay to 
await the first assault, much less does he 
betray any disposition to conceal himself or 
to escape: but, on discovering a man or a 
company of men, runs in at once, and as- 
sails them with his murderous claws, which 
nothing is able to withstand. ‘These are 
probably the most formidable found in the 
animal kingdom, being thick, strong, sharp, 
and reiractile, or capable of being drawn 
up into the foot like a cat’s. They are 
found measuring six inches in length, form- 
ing a wide and beautiful curve approaching 
a half-circle; and, such a feat is it consid- 
ered by the Indians to destroy their owner, 
that the most valuable necklace found in 
many of the tribes is formed of a few of 
them fastened together, and worn on the 
breast. 

Lewis and Clark tell several anecdotes 
of Grizzly bears, some of which we may 
hereafter copy in one of the numbers of 
the Penny Magazine. Frequent notice also 
is taken of these terrible animals in Mr. 
Irving’s books on the West. 

About ten years ago, Captain Duncan, 
of the United States army, was sent with a 
company of mounted dragoons, on an ex- 
pedition to the Rocky Mountains; and, 
among the numerous interesting incidents 
which occurred during the journey, some 
of those connected with the mountains and 
their vicinity were most remarkable. The 
commander of the enterprise, who had long 
felt a peculiar desire to see the noble ridge 
which divides our continent, was so much 
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attracted by the mingled sublimity and 
beauty of the scenery among the first emi- 
nences, that, as soon as arrangements had 
been made for encamping at their feet, he 
rode up a little wild pass which opened be- 
fore him, to obtain a nearer view of a re- 
markable cascade which had arrested his 
attention. He wassoon out of sight of his 
soldiers, enclosed among green eminences, 
thickly covered with forests, and contem- 
plating a scene of the most impressive 
character. In the midst of the seclusion of 
the place, his attention was roused to his 
danger by hearing a heavy tread or rustling 
behind, and turning, he suddenly saw a 
grizzly bear approaching, with his mouth 
open and at full speed. He had only time 
to fire and spur his horse, which rushed 
back with him down the pass, closely pur- 
sued. ‘The rider was so much occupied 
with the task of urging on his steed, that he 
turned but two or three times to look back, 
and then found the savage beast almost 
close upon him, his teeth displayed and his 
eyes glaring frightfully. It was only by 
the utmost exertions that he was able to 
keep out of his reach. At length the bear 
was so near, that he rose on his hind feet to 
strike his fore claws into his back: but be- 
ing unable quite to reach his mark, he be- 
took himself to all fours. This, the fu- 
gitive horseman observed with joy, threw 
him perceptibly in the back-ground ; but 
his satisfaction was short-lived, for the beast 
Was soon as near as before, and raised him- 
self again to repeat the experiment. He 
plunged the spurs deeper than ever, the 
rider recoiling bent forwards to avoid the 
awful claws of his pursuer; away shot the 
horse, and again the bear was left for an 
instant behind, baulked in his plan. 

The grassy opening at the mouth of the 
mountain pass now appeared in view, and 
two Cherokees were seen dashing up from 
the encampment to the rescue of their cap- 
tain. ‘They had heard the report of his 
rifle, and instantly conjectured his danger. 
The horse ran on headlong along the brink 
of a steep bank, at the foot of which flowed 
one of those head springs of our western 
rivers so numerous in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The savage beast, thirsty for blood, 
pressed closely on behind, when one of the 
Cherokees drew up his rifle, and with as 
steady an eye as if he had been aiming at 
a grazing buffalo, sent a ball into his fore 
leg which broke the bone. The first step 
upon it bent it under the animal’s huge 
body, and the fall being towards the bank, 
he rolled helplessly down into the water. 
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— ee higher is the Roodroo Himmala, and the 
_ SS SS Se SSS other the Jumnavatari. The height of the 
5 eS former has been esttmated at 25,000 feet, 


i : i which is within about 2000 feet of the high- 
——— 9 i) b>. aa | = Ss est _ land in the world: but the accuracy of 
es! PP Lyll ay i this estimate has been questioned. A re- 
eet» markable pass leads between some of the in- 
Ven, yy tae, ferior eminences, till it reaches a valley, 
; yA = which contains the village of Jumnotree and 
i sa pond or basin, in which all those rills 
sees unite, and from which proceeds the first col- 

were lected stream of the Jumna. 
foe ‘Ihe view presented to the spectator from 
this spot is described as one of a most strik- 
sen ing character. ‘The Bunderpouch, as the 
Ea, Vast mountain pass is called, retires gradu- 
ame, ally upwards, till it reaches the region of 
w continual snows: while the rock which 
m= overhangs the basin enjoys a milder atmos- 
. phere, and is clad in vegetation, and enliven- 
ed by the sound of ever-flowing crystal rivu- 

lets, : 

It has been remarked by a recent travel- 
ler, that the head streams of the three prin- 
cipal rivers of Hindostan, are marked by 
peculiar differences of scenery: the upper 
regions of the Ganges are desolate and re- 
pulsive ; the Jumna, after leaving the re- 
gions of snow, winds among regions better 
wooded, and finally through narrow verdant 












SOURCES OF THE RIVER JUMNA. 


Few rivers in the world rise among sce- 


nery so sublime as the principal streams of ‘ sa hag ame while the Sutledge 

Hindostan. For descriptions of the wild ¢ © Thies thavevives ave heehail ly connect 
, | se - ateiv m 

landscape through which flow the early foun- ¢ ) 


, ed with the gloomy and debasing mytholo- 
' gy of the Hindoos. In Greece and Italy, 
indebted to Mr. Fraser and Captain Hodg- §_ the intelligent Christian traveller finds rea- 
son. the latter of whom. in his travels among ¢~ $00 to mingle melancholy reflections with 
the Himmaleh mountains, took great pains me admiration of thesnatural beauties of the 

andscape. The same is true of Hindostan: 
) particularly of the sublime regions of which 
we have been speaking. ‘The Hindoos are 
it is, a general idea, we presume, may be $ taucht that one of their principal divinities 


tains of the Jumna, depicted above, we are 
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~~ ~ 


to penetrate as near as possible to its head 
springs. From this drawing, inadequate as 


~s 





formed of the nature of the place. Like the } inhabits the head at ra of each of these 
vi . | three rivers; and to him the whole stream 
Ganges, the Jumna has its sourceamongthe § i, consecrated. Hence it is, that drowning 
snowy masses which ever envelope the up- ¢ jn the Ganges was considered a religious 
per regions of that most lofty range: but so sacrifice to Siva, or Mahadeo: the being 
inaccessible are the spots where most of the 2 who is reported to have come from Ceylon 
head streams take their rise, that no human $ "™@)Y thousand barter and to have form- 
: ed the Himmaleh mountains for a place of 
foot has ever reached them. A hardy and retreat 

venturous traveller may proceed far among alt 
desolate regions, and pass over chasmsof the « THE Moruer oF THE SIAMESE T'wiNs. 
most terrific nature, on frail steps and nar- (¢ —Our missionaries in Siam, as appears by 
row bridges of poles and sticks, such as the , their Journal in the Herald, made the ac- 
mountaineers construct: but even these are 5 QU@intance of this woman at Maklong, in 
ve » Siam. They say—In the course of our 
unavailing beyond certain points. 2 morning walk we met a very respectable 
Two peaks are seen here to rise above looking man, who informed us that he was 
the other distant mountain ridges. The the individual who conducted the Siamese 
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twins from that place to Bangkok, and de- 
livered them to the captain who took them 
out of the country. He also told us that 
the mother of the twins was still living on 
the opposite side of the canal. We deter- 
se therefore, to pay her a visit before 
leaving the place. 

A little c they say—Early in the after- 
noon we went in search of the mother of the 
Siamese twins, and were so happy as to find 
a man who conducted us directly to her 
house. On learning that we brought intel- 
ligence respecting her absent children, whom 
she supposed to be dead, she gave us a hearty 
welcome. We assured her that they were 
living when we last heard from America, and 
that they had recently married sisters in one 
of the Southern States. With this intelli- 
gence she was much gratified, and expressed 
much affection for them. As Mr. Buel’s 
relatives live in the vicinity of her children, 
he offered to communicate, through them, 
any message she wished to send to the twins. 
She is of lighter complexion than most Sia- 
mese women, and has every appearance of 
having once had great energy of character. 
It seems that both of her husbands were Chi- 
namen, and that she herself had a Chinese 
father ; so that the twins are in no sense Sia- 
mese, except that they were born in Siam. 

Selected. 





The Farmers Club. 

A few months ago, the American Institute 
invited farmers, gardeners, and friends of agri- 
culture in general, to meet once in two weeks 
in their spacious saloon in the New City Hall. 
The meetings soon became interesting, and 
have been continued ever since, except during 
the heat of summer. The public have been 
made acquainted with the proceedings of the 
Club, to some extent, through the newspapers. 
We shall endeavor to do our share in diffus- 
ing the useful facts which are brought to- 
gether by the intelligent, industrious, and 
public-spirited members, beginning with some 
of those which have most interested us. 

It is, however, due to the Institute to state, 
that the arrangements are such as to afford 
the friends of agriculture every facility without 
expense, while the courtesy of the officers of 
that society is extended to all who attend— 
particularly to strangers from other places and 
other countries, who are always sure of a 
welcome. Neither fee, introduction, nor pre- 
vious notice, is necessary for any one who 
wishes to attend. 

The table usually presents some new ob- 
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jects of interest at every meeting. We have 
often entered a few minutes before the open- 
ing of business, when we have found groups 
of gentlemen conferring on different subjects ; 
here and there a member at the valuable 
library, which occupies the walls of the room ; 
the long-tried and efficient Secretary, Mr. 
Wakeman, one of the founders of the Insti- 
tute, surveying the gathering friends and wait- 
ing for the time to call to order, while the 
Recording Secretary, Judge Meigs, was pre- 
paring, with the vivacity of youth and the 
taste which has led him in former years 
through a wide circle of literature, for the 
arduous labors of another of his detailed re- 
ports, so remarkable for their minute correct- 
ness and liveliness of style, and to which the 
public owe much of the pleasure and infor- 
mation they have derived from the meetings 
of the Club. 

We are happy to learn that farmers’ clubs 
are held in Boston, and that measures are to be 
taken, to form similar associations, ona sys- 


tematic plan, in the whole county of West- 
chester. 





The Portland Vase. 


By the last arrival from England, we learn 
that a young man in a state of intoxication 
threw down and broke to pieces the celebrated 
Portland vase, in the British Museum, on the 
25th ult. The crash brought attendants to 
the part of the hall where the vase stood, and 
they found the young man standing over the 
fragments of the vase, and the glass case in 
which it had been kept. He confessed the 
act but would not reveal his name. He was 
arrested and tried under the “ wilful damage 
act,” the only one applicable to his case. The 
Duke of Portland, to whom the vase belonged, 
did not prosecute him, and so the trustees of 
the Museum could only prosecute for the de- 
struction of the glass case, the worth of which 
(£3) he was ordered to pay, and in default of 
which he was imprisoned. Some person, 
however, in a few days, enclosed anonymously 
that sum to the magistrate, and he was libe- 
rated. He refused, during his trial, to reveal 
his name, on the ground that he did not wish 
his family to share his disgrace. He is said 
to have been a student of Dublin University. 
The following isa description of the vase: 

One thousand guineas were given by the 
Duke of Portland to Sir Wm. Hamilton for 
that superb specimen of Greek art commonly 
known as the “ Portland Vase,” though it was 
formerly called the *‘ Barberini Vase,” from 
having been for more than two centuries the 
principal ornament of the Barberini Palace at 
Rome. Its height was about ten inches, and 
its diameter, at the broadest, six. It seemed 
to have been a work of many years, and some 
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antiquarians dated its production several cen- 
turies before the Christian era. Dr. Darwin 
supposed it to represent the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. ft was found about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, two and a half miles from 
Rome, on the Frascati Road, in a marble sar- 
cophagus, within a sepulchral chamber that 
seemed to be the tomb of Alexander Severus, 
the Roman Emperor, and of his mother, Julia 
Mammea. ‘The material of which the vase 
was formed was glass, though Montfaucon 
stated it to be made of a precious stone, so 
beautiful did it appear. ‘The figures were 
executed in relief, of a beautiful opaque 
white, the ground of a dark transparent blue. 
The subject of these figures has never been 
clearly ascertained; but the design and most 
valuable relic of antiquity was deposited in 
1819 in the British Museum, by the Duke of 
Portland. 

Mr. Wedgwood was allowed by the Duke 
to keep the vasgsor a year to take a cast of 
it. Thus, thoufh the original is lost, there is 
no lack of very faithful copies. 

Richmond Times. 





PROTESTANISM IN ALGIERS.—AN €s- 
teemed correspondent in Algiers has fa- 
vored us with an appeal from the Protes- 
tants of that French colony to their Protes- 
tant brethren in these and other lands. This 
interesting document is in the French lan- 
guage; but, instead of presenting a transla- 
tion, we shall give our readers a brief sum- 
mary of its contents. After describing the 
present spiritual desolation of a country 
where the Gospel once shone so brightly, 
the memorial proceeds to state, that the 
church in Algiers, established five years 
ago, has already three chapels connected 
with it. One at Dely-Ibrahim, a beautiful 
village, inhabited by German families of the 
Confession of Augsburg ; another at Oran, 
in the west of the province; and the third 
at Phillippeville, on the east. They hope 
to establish two chapels, one at Bona, a 
flourishing town, the other at Blidah, for the 
Protestant families already numerous there. 
and for those scattered at the foot of the At- 
las, and the plains and villages around, 
Feeling that they have a large and interest- 
ing field for labor upon the confines of the 
Great Desert, they now appeal to their 
Christian brethren in other countries. 

They entreat the Protestant churches in 
other lands, to furnish them with six devoted 
evangelists. ‘They would desire three from 
the churches in France, Switzerland and 
Holland : and the other three from England 
America and Sweeden ; thus offering a strik- 
ing example of Christian union to the Chris- 
tian Church in that distant land. The Gen- 
eral Consistory would exercise over these 
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missionaries a superintendence, directing 
them to suitable spheres of labor, and giving 
an annual return to the societies sending 
them, of the expenses incurred. The mis- 
sionaries would themselves furnish a report 
of their labors to the societies by whom they 
were sent. Such is the nature of their rea- 
sonable appeal. It would be a matter of 
great interest, if English Protestants would 
send suitable evangelists to that important 
settlement; it would, at least, be an instal- 
ment of the debt we owe to injured, insulted, 
degraded Africa —Christian Examiner. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 


French Extracts. “ 
Lettre d’un Naturaliste a un de ses Amis.* 


Nous approchons de l’aimable saison ot les 
Jardins, les bois et les champs vont se couvrir 
de verdure et de fleurs. Chaque jour va nous 
ramener des hotes venus du midi, et dont les 
chants harmonieux retentiront dans nos bois. 
La nature a repris son pinceau, et bientot sa 
main habile et bienfaisante déploiera sous nos 
Fag ces teintes variées, ces nuances admira- 

les et délicates que la parole ne saurait dé- 
crire. Examinons de pres cette population 
verdoyante qui s’est emparée de la terre; ces 
millions d’etres vivans envoyés, comme au- 
tant de messagers de joie, pour proclamer la 
puissance et la bonte du Créateur. Je n'ai 
jamais contemplé la nature sans etre trans- 
porte d’admiration; mais depuis que votre 
exemple et vos encouragemens m’ont enhardi, 
et que j’essaie d’imiter, par une représenta- 
tion exacte, ces étonnantes produtions, je dé- 
couvre de nouvelles beautés dans chaque 
oiseau, chaque plante, chaque fleur qui arrete 
mes regards; et ma pensée s’éléve de plus en 
plus, en méditant sur l‘incompréhensible cause 
premiere dont je vois les effets. 

Je souris quelquefois, en me surprenant ab- 
sorbé par la contemplation du plumage d’une 
alouette, ou suivant des yeux les contours 
d'une chouette avec toute l’ardeur d’un amant 
passionné, tandis que d’autres forment des 
projets d'agrandissement et de fortune, aché- 
tent des terres, batissent des villes, accumu- 
lent des richesses dont ils ne savent point 
jouir. Celles que je cherche ne troublent point 
mon repos et n’alarment poimt Ma conscience ; 
ce sont de beaux échantillons des ouvrages de 
la nature. J’ai eu chez moi des corneilles, 
des faucons et des chouettes vivantes; je pos- 
sédais aussi des opossums, des écureuils, des 
serpens, des lézards, eitc.; en sorte que ma 


chambre ne ressemblait pas mal a l’arche de 
Noé. 





* Cette lettre est adressee par |’Ecossais Wilson, 
instituteur dans Ja Pensyivanie et auteur de |’Ornitholo- 
gie americaine, mort jevne encore a Philadelphie, en 
1813, a un de ses amis, qui l’avait encoursge a letude 
de la nature. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 











From Arthur’s Magazine. 
Our Little Harry. 


By tie Author of “ Will and the Beggar Girl.” 


Our sweet wee brother Harry, 
Say, have you seen him yet? 
He has a pair of bright blue eyes, 
The darling little pet! 
And lips as soft and rosy-red 
As flower-buds in the spring, 
And voice as sweet as voice of bird 
On upward bounding wing. 


Say, have you seen that dear sweet boy, 
With his wavy, flaxen hair, 

And eyes as full of innocence 
As eyes of angels are ? 

He was twelve months old last Monday, 
But still he does not walk, 

And only says a word or two, 


Though hard he tries to talk. 


But I’m sure he’ll walk right early now, 
For he stands up by a chair, 

And steps out bravely, if mamma 
To take his hand is there; 

And I’m sure he'll talk, too, very soon, 
For he knows now all we say, 

And calls papa, so very plain, 
When papa is away. 


He’s a very cunning little rogue: 
Last evening, while at tea, 
Nurse brought him in, and sat him down 
In a high chair close by me. 
He laughed, and crowed, and clapped his 
ands, 
And tried, just like the rest, 


When papa reads the Bible, 
And then kneels down to pray. 


As mamma gets upon her knees, 
And we kneel round her chair, 
Our dear pet-one drops softly down 

To join with us in prayer. 
He cannot say “ Our Father,” 
Though very hard he tries, 
And lifts with such a gentle grace 
His heavenly little eves, 


Our darling little Harry! 
He’s loved the best of all: 
From mother’s calm and thoughtful eyes 
I’ve seen a tear to fall, 
As sleeping sweetly on her breast 
The dear, dear child would lie, 
And she has looked long on his face; 
I know the reason why : 


I’ve heard her say to dear papa— 
‘This babe’s so swe@ and pure, 

So all unlike an earth-born child, 
He will not live, I’m sure.” 

But papa always smiles, and says, 
“ That’s just the reason why, 

Of all the dear ones given to us, 
Our Harry should not die.” 


Papa is right—sweet Harry ! 
He’s just the one to stay: 
oe and innocence 
Will evil keep away. 
If James gets cross, or little Will, 
And Anna fretful grow— 
Bring Harry in the midst, and smiles 
On all their faces glow. 
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The following incident «vas related to the 
writer by a veteran East India Captain: 

“One day towards evening, as the vessel 
was running above five knots an hour, the 
appalling cry was heard ‘A man over- 
board!’ Instantly every effort was made to 
lay the ship to—a boat was lowered, and sev- 
eral stout hands and bold hearts were em- 
barked in her, and pulling astern with all 
their might, in quest of their lost shipmate. 
The general concern and anxiety for his re- 
covery was greatly increased, when it was 
found to be Venis, (2 soubriquet for Sylva- 
nus) an excellent sailor, and a general favou- 
rite with the ship’s company. ‘I'he chances 
were, however, but slender. The ship had 
made very considerable headway, before the 
boat could be got in readiness—the sea was 
rough, and the shades of night were already 
gathering over the deep. 

“A man was, however, sent aloft with a 
glass, the moment the accident happened, 
and the captain took his place at the stern of 
the boat. For awhile, the man in the top 
saw the poor fellow struggling in the waves; 


To eat his bread and drink his tea— 
And tried his very best. 


But his tea went on the table-cloth, 
And his saucer on the floor, 

And his spoon glanced past dear papa’s 

head, 

And struck against the door ; 

And his little hands flew up and down 
Like the swift wings of a bird; 

And he laughed and crowed in such a way 
As you have never heard. 
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I laughed till I could eat no more, 
And little Will was wild, 

To see the merry mishief shown 
By such a tiny child. 

Nurse took him out right quickly, 
And I guess we’ll take good care 

How Mr. Harry we invite 
Again our meals to share. 
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But he’s not always such a rogue, 
He is not always wild, 

But looks, and acts sometimes, as if 
He were an angel-child. 

Oh! I wish that you could see him, 
On the morninig of each day, 
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but by and by, lost sight of him, and the 
boat itself, was fast dwindling to a speck. He 
then called to the captain, ‘They haven't 
found him, sir; but I am afraid it’s no use to 
try any longer: I’ve lost sight of him for 
some time: they are far astern, and it is 
growing dark, The captain at last slowly 
and reluctantly gave the signal to return. A 
general sorrow filled the ship.—But, as the 
boat came alongside, what was their surprise 
and joy to behold poor Venis, drenched and 
exhausted, but alive and safe in the bottom. 
Just as the boat was turning, in obedience to 
the captain’s orders, the sudden drop of a 
wave had discovered him to them, and he 
was thus, at the last moment, and beyond all 
hope, rescued from a watery grave.” 

Reader! do you know any poor souls 
who have fallen overboard, and are strug- 
gling in the waves of temptation aud sin? 
Hasten to their rescue. 

Reader! are you yourself still floating 
on the waves of sin and misery, tossed by 
the billows of temptation? Let your eye be 
towards the bark which glides past you on 
the waves, ready to pick you up and convey 
you to the Ark of Safety. 

Christian Intelligencer. 








MIN ERALS—No. 2. 
Feldspar. 
Feldspar is a hard stone, of different colors, 


strikes fire with steel, but not as well as 
quartz, Very handsome pieces are some- 
times found in this city and neighborhood, 
transparent and flesh-colored. The most 
beautiful is brought from Labrador, and is 
deep blue, with rainbow spots. In some parts 
of the State of New York, and other places, 
varieties of the same sort are found, but none 
so beautiful. Some feldspar is grained like 
loaf-sugar, and some finer still. 
QUESTIONS ON QUARTZ. 

W hat are the external characters of quartz 
—that is, its color, shape, hardness, lustre, 
durability, weight, &e.¢ What are its inter- 


nal characters—that is, what is it made of ? 
W hat are its uses ? 











—_ . 





- MISCELLANEOUS. 


————— 





Fossi. Remarns.—It is not perhaps gen- 
erally known that the largest collection of 
gigantic animal remains ever discovered in 
the United States, is now in the Patent Of- 
fice, at Washington. These remains are 
the property of T. U. Bryan, of Missouri, 
who in the summer of 1843, at great ex- 
pense and labor, had them disinterred from 
an alluvial deposite in Boston Co., Mo. 
They must have remained, in all probabil. 
ity, thus inhumed centuries upon centuries, 
if not thousands of years. 
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Mr. Bryan has petitioned Congress to 
most always one way to know it: it breaks 


purchase them for the Government, as abo- 
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with flat and smooth sides, highly polished, 
like a piece of window-glass. The Germans, 
therefore, call it spar, because that word 
means a shining stone, and they put fe/d to it, 
which means field. 

Composition.—It contains alumine, or clay- 
earth, with silex, and some potash. 

Uses.—When it turns to dust, it makes 
potters’ clay of different kinds~—some coarse 
and some fine. The best is as soft as soap 
when wet, and as white as snow after being 
heated. Our plates, cups, saucers, pitchers, 
&c. are made of feldspar dust. The finest 
pottery comes from France and China. Very 
litle is yet made in our country. Perhaps 
some of the boys now living will hereafter 
find some of the best clay, and some way to 
make it good, and beautiful, and cheap. If 
they do, they will have business enough. It 
has been said that the French supply the pal- 
aces of most countries in the world with beau- 
tiful porcelain, while the English furnish cot- 
tages and houses with useful pottery. 
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riginal memorials worthy of national pre- 
servation. ‘They consist of bones and teeth 
of the great American elephant, the mas- 
todon, megalonix, and fossil horse. Some 
of the animals to which these bones be- 
longed, judging by analogy, must have 
been from twenty to thirty feet high, and 
large and long in proportion. These fossil 
remains, all in perfect preservation, have 
been pronounced by scientific members of 
the Asylum of Natural History, New York, 
who have carefully examined them, not 
only the largest collection, but the most per- 
fect specimens of the kind ever discovered 
in this country.— Selected. 
— . 
The Farmer of Mount Vernon. 

Washington was passionately fond of agri- 
culture. Its improvement was ever with him 
an object of paramount regard. Virginia can 
boast of few sons to whom her agriculture 
has been more indebted ; few who assisted in 
promoting her interests toa greater extent, 
or with the manifestation of a more ardent 


and patronizing zeal. The following account 
of his farming operations will serve to ex- 
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in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen) in the true light: 

“The farm of Gen. Washington, at Mount 
Vernon, contained ten thousand acres of land 
in one body, equal to fifteen square miles. It 
was divided into farms of convenient size, at 
the distance of one, two, three, four, and five 
miles from his mansion house. These farms 
he visited every day, in pleasant weather, and 
was constantly engaged in making experi- 
ments for the improvement of agriculture. 
Some idea of the extent of his farming opera- 
tions may be formed from the following facts : 
In 1787, he had five hundred acres of grass, 
sowed six hundred bushels of oats, seven 
hundred acres of wheat, and prepared as 
much more for corn, barley, potatoes, beans, 
peas, &c. and one hundred and fifty acres in 
turnips. His stock consisted of one hundred 
and forty horses, one hundred and twelve 
cows, three hundred and thirty-five working 
oxen, heifers and steers, and five hundred 
sheep. He constantly employed two hundred 
and fifty hands, and kept twenty-four ploughs 
going during the whole year, when the earth 
and state of the weather would permit. In 
1786, he slaughtered one hundred and fifty 
hogs, weighing eight thousand and five hun- 
dred and ninety pounds, for the use of his 
family, besides a large amount of other pro- 
visions.— Selected. 





VENERABLE INDIAN Curer.—The Cattarau- 
gus (N. Y.) Whig, of late date, mentions that 
Gov. Blacksnake, a Grand Sachem of the In- 
dian nation, was in that place. He resides 
on the Alleghany Reservation, about twenty 
miles from the village; is the successor of 
Corn Planter, as chief of the Six Nations—a 
nephew of Joseph Brant, and uncle of the 
celebrated Red Jacket. He was born near 
Cayuga Lake, in 1749, being now 96 years of 
age. He was in the battles of Fort Stanwix, 
Wyoming, &c. and wasa warm friend of Gen. 
Washington during the Revolution. He was 
in Washington’s camp forty days at the close 
of the Revolution—was appointed chief by 
him, and now wears suspended from his neck 
a beautiful silver medal presented to him by 
Gen. Washington, bearing date 1796. 





A VaLuaBLeE MEMENTO oF WaSHINGTON.— 
A handsome gold snuff-box, from the Ear! of 
Ellenborough, was presented to Gen. Wash- 
ington, through the hands of William T. 
Law ; and it is said that Gen. W. bequeathed 
it to a near relation; that relative left it toa 
lady, another near relative, who gave it to the 
Colonization Society. They sold it, and it 
was lately at a jeweller’s, in the Howard 
House, in New York. 

The history of the box is this: When Mr, 
Thomas Law went to Virginia to be married 
to Miss Eliza P. Curtis, he carried with him 
a very handsome gold box, purchased by him- 
self, as a present to Dr. Stuart. Dr. Stuart 
left it to his daughter, Mrs, Robinson, and 
she gave it to the Colonization Society. It 
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was, therefore, never presented to Gen. W. 
by any one, or ever in his possession. Such 
is the version of the story by one of the fami- 
ly, who was a bridesmaid on the occasion, 
and witnessed the present of the box to Dr. 
Stuart. 


[We return our thanks to our friend, who 
sent us the preceding information. ] 





Se-Qu0-Yai or George Guess. 


The editor of the Cherokee Advocate 
gives the following interesting account of Se. 
Quo-Ya, the distinguished man of that na- 
tion, who invented the alphabet of the Chero- 
kee language: 

“After spending much time and labor in 
attempts to mature his system of Arithmetic, 
in which he made some progress, Se-Quo- 
Ya eventually gave it up as impracticable, 
but adhered to his habits of industry, observa- 
tion and reflection. In the public affairs of 
his nation generally, he never performed an 
active part, although constantly alive to the 
happiness and prosperity of his people. Of 
this fact, and of his strong attachment to his 
country, he gave the strongest evidence, in 
1839, in his efforts to re-unite into one body 
the Eastern and Western Cherokees, and to 
secure for their Government the adoption of 
their existing Constitution. He was presi- 
dent on the part of the Western Cherokees 
met in Convention to effect the first of these 
highly important measures, and was one of 
the framers and signers of the other. 

“ The Council of the nation, out of respect 
for his character, and in consideration of his 
great invention, have allowed him, for many 
years, an annual pension. At the last ses- 
sion of the Council this pension was in- 
creased to three hundred dollars, to be paid 
yearly to him during his natural life, and af- 
terwards to his wife in case she shall survive 
him. 

“ But what has become of this remarka- 
ble man, whose native genius has struck 
light from darkness—conferred inconceiva- 
ble blessings upon his people, and achieved 
for his own name an enviable distinction 
among those few truly great names, with 
which are cormected imperishable honor ? 
Is he still alive, or does his venerable head 
repose beneath some unknown clod of the 
Grand Prairie? These are questions that 
we cannot now satisfactorily answer. 

“In the summer of 1842, influenced per- 
haps by a desire to explore the Western 
Prairies, and become acquainted with his red 
brethren, who roam there free and untram- 
melled, Se-Quo-Ya, having loaded several 
.pack horses with goods, visited, in company 
with a number of Cherokees, the Comanche 
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Indians. After remaining with them some 
time, he made his way with a son and two 
or three Cherokees, into Northern Mexico, 
towards Chi-hua-hua, and engaged a while 
in teaching the Mexicans his native lan- 
guage. 

Since then several reports concerning him 
have reached his friends in this country. 
That which seems to be the most probable, 
when the hardships to which, in his wan- 
derings, he has been necessarily exposed, 
are remembered, in addition to his decrepid 
form and the weight of many years, is, that 
this truly great man, full of years and of 
honors, sleeps the sleep of death, in some 
wild and unknown spot, far from his wife, 
his country and his people.—Selected. 





EpvucaTion 1N Russta.—An English 
paper states that religious education is now 
completely organized in the Russian empire. 
There are four districts of teaching, having 
each their academy—at St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Kiew, and Kasan. Under the 
academics, there are 45 seminaries, 173 cir- 
cle and 190 parish schools. In 1842, the 
total number of pupils was 60,368. There 
are in the empire 34,415 churches of the 
Greek creed, besides 9,059 chapels. The 
number of clergymen is 117,445. There 
are 7 metropolitans, 28 archbishops, 28 
bishops, 2,542 ecclesiastical tribunals. The 
total income of the church consisted, in 1842, 
of 3,042,754 silver roubles. The number 
of the members of the Russo-Greek church 
's 44,102,195 individuals. —Foreign paper. 





Prospectus.—lIt is proposed to publish, by 
subscription, “THe City or THE DeaD, AND 
OTHER Poems” of a miscellaneous character, 
hymns, odes, and descriptive pieces. Many 
of them were written under physical and 
mental suffering, while seeking relief in the 
contemplation of religious truth, or the works 
of nature. 

The book will contain at least 100 pages, 
18mo, in the best style of typography, with a 
handsome engraving. Price 50 cents—by An- 
pREW Dickinson, of Williamsburgh, L. I. 





Nautica, Timt.—The Committee of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce have re- 
commended that the method of keeping log- 
books at sea be changed, by using civil in- 
stead of nautical time. At present, the time 
used 1s twelve hours ahead of the civil time, 
Sunday beginning at noon on Saturday, and 
so of other days. ‘This introduces great con- 
fusion whenever a comparison of the two 
modes of reckoning becomes necessary ; and 
as there is no possible reason for coniinuing 
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this absurd practice, the committee urge its 
abolition, and the adoption of the usual me- 
thod of reckoning time. It has been long 
abolished in the British Navy. 





Receipts. 


From “ E Ladys Book.” a little volwme 7 
"lished ire Lady of New York. Pa: 
Indian Milk-Breakfast-Cakes. — Pour boil- 
ing water into a quart of yellow corn-meal ; 
stir it until it is wet; then add two well. 
beaten eggs, and milk enough to make ita 
thick batter; measure a small teaspoonful of 
dry saleratus, and dissolve it in warm water, 
and put it to the batter with the same quan- 
tity of salt; butter square tin pans, fill them 
two-thirds full, and bake in a quick oven; 
dts done, cut it in small squares, and serve 
ot. 


Muffins.— Mix two pounds of flour with a 

om of warm milk, two eggs well beaten, 
alf a spoonful of melted butter, and half a 

gill of yeast; stir it well together, and set it 
in a warm place for two hours, then bake on 
a griddle in rings two-thirds full; then, when 
one side is done, turn the other. 

Rice Paste-Cakes.—Rub three ounces of 
butter into half a pound of rice flour, moisten 
it with water, work it well, and roll it out 
thin; then cut it in small cakes, and bake in 
a quick oven. 

Crumpets.—Put half a gill of yeast into a 
quart of warm milk, with a teaspoonful of 
salt; stir in flour to make a good batter; set 
it in a warm place to rise; when light, add 
a cup of melted butter, and bake as muffins. 





Civilization.—A savage once said toa 
white man, who reproached him with want- 
ing the conveniences of society, “ Your 
whole life is spent in laboring for things we 
have learned to do very well without.” 

Selected. 


A wicked man shall be considered as 
dead while he is alive, but a good man lives 
in the tomb. 

He who has not shame, may bury his 
heart. 








Chinese Dinner Party. 


A correspondent of the New World de- 
scribes as follows a dinner party, given by a 
Chinese merchant, which he attended: 


The invitation was written on thin red 
paper, in Chinese, and enclosed in a red en- 
velope. When we arrived, the host received 
us with much ceremony, placing our right 
hands between his hands and pressing them 
closely. The host and’ other guests were 
dressed in a robe of rich purple silk, orna- 
mented with cord, and a cap surmounted by 
a gilt ball. Tea was brought to us on the 
verandah, and soon after we were summoned 
to dinner, where we sat at small tables, at 
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three sides, leaving the other side clear for 
the convenience ot the waiters. ‘The first 
course consisted of a kind of soup in cups, to 
taste which, a flat silver ladle was used. 
This was followed by various other dishes— 
such as quail minced, bird nests, sharks’ fins, 
&c. &c. interspersed with various kinds of 
wine. Most of the dishes were quite liquid, 
and as they were eaten with the chopsticks, 
it placed us in much the same condition as 
the stork who was invited to dine with the 
fox. 

The wine was drunk from small silver cups 
with two handles, and in drinking healths it 
Was customary to show the bottom of the cup. 
Three hours passed, and then beautiful flow- 
ers and fruit, with another kind of tea, were 
set before us. After this an excellent cup of 
pecco was handed us, after drinking which 
we immediately took our leave, being attend- 
ed home by a number of lantern bearers, and 
amid the noise of crackers and squibs. 
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From a Lordon Paper. 


To my Departed Wife. 
By a Workingman—James Boyle, of Manchester, 
O Harriet, dear departed wife ! 
Though ever prized by me, 
I never duly felt till now 
How much I owed to thee! 
The busy town, the quiet fields, 
Through which we used to stray, 
Seem but a dreary wilderness 
Since thou wert called away. 


But most, when evening’s stilly hour 
To weary toils brings rest, 
I miss the smile and pleasant words 
That oft have made me blest; 
And Isabel, our darling child, 
While nestling on my knee, 
Wakes many a thought of faded joy 
With prattling tales of thee. 


It seems, methinks, but yesterday, 
Though twelve long years have gone, 
When we before the altar knelt, 
And joined our hearts in one! 
When, caring not for griefs to come, 
W hile all around us smiled, 
We reveled midst the joys of spring, 
Gay as the youngest child. 


Thelaughing spring, with flow’ry wreaths, 
Will come again ere long, 

And many a grove and bloomy copse 
Be rife with joyous song ; 

But spring may spread her treasures rare, 
On coppice, hill, and tree, 

Since thou canst feel her charms no more, 
They’ll bloom in vain for me. 


Oh, I am very lonely now! 
For though our friends are kind, 
And use such gentle art to soothe 
My dark and troubled mind, 
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Yet still, at best, they are but friends, 
And kind although they be, 

I can’t unlock my heart to them, 
As once I could to thee. 


Oh, when 1 gaze, as oft I do, 
Upon our children dear, 

My lonely heart is swelling then, 
With mingled grief and fear: 

I think, as through life’s scenes they go, 
Beset wiih many a snare, 

How much they’|l need such love as thine, 
Such kind and watchful care. 


But, Harriet, for those dear ones’ sake, 
So much beloved by thee, 

I’ll try to stifle vain regrets, 
Though hard the task may be. 

I'll teach them, love, in virtue’s light 
To tread life’s varied scene — 

To take the path that thou hast trod, 
To be what thou hast been. 





The Welcome Home. 


Sweet is the hour that brings us home, 
Where all will spring to meet us ; 

W here hands are striving, as we come, 
To be the first to greet us. 

When the world hath spent its frowns and 

wrath, 

And care been sorely pressing, 

*Tis sweet to turn from our roving path, 
And find a fireside blessing ; 

Oh, joyfully dear is the homeward track, 
If we are but sure of a welcome back. 


What do we reck on a dreary way, 
Though lonely and benighted, 

If we know there are lips to chide our stay, 
And eyes that will beam love-lighted ¢ 

What is the worth of your diamond ray, 
‘To the glance that flashes pleasure, 

When the words that welcome back betray 
We form the heart’s chief treasure @ 

Oh, joyfully dear is our homeward track, 
It we are but sure of welcome back. 
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NEWSPAPER, 


Is published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pages large octavo,) or, to subscribers receiving it by 
mail, and paying in advance, $1 a year. The postage 
is one cent a number for all parts of the State, or within 
100 miles of the city, and one and a half cents for 
greater distances. Persons forwarding the money for 
five copies, will receive asixth gras. Editors known 
to have published this advertisement, with an editorial 
notice of the work, will be supplied with it for one 
year. By the quantity, $2 a hundred. The work will 
form a volume of 832 pages annuatiy. 

%> Postmasters are authorized to rem!t money with- 
out charge. 





3=3 NO MONEY IN ADVANCE -4y 
Except to the Editor or Publishers’ 


We particularly request the public to remember that 
mo person 18 authorized to receive money in advance 
for this paper, except the Editor or Publishers. 
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